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LETTER 1 
TO THE | 
PUBLICK, &:c. 


HE ſmall Advances that have been made 
in draining the Bogs of this Kingdom, 


and the little Benefit that has accrued from the 


preſent Method of trenching ſmall Portions of 
them, makes it to be wiſhed a Method could 
be found out to drain effectually, and in one Sea- 
ſon, a Bog of the greateſt Extent, at ſuch a mo- 
derate Expence, that the Publick may reap a 
real Benefit from it; but as no Method yet of- 
fered has been thought ſufficient to anſwer that 
End, one may be apt to conclude, fuch an At- 
tempt is generally believed to be impraCticable ; 
but before it be quite deſpaired of, let it be 


conſidered, that Ergland, and moſt other States, 
A. 2 were 


41 


were formerly as remarkable for Bogs as Ireland 


k now; Ant if the People of this Country would 


vigorouſly attempt the — — theirs, — have 
probably as good a Proſpect of ſucceeding in it 
as others have had; and when the Cauſe of Bogs 
is thoroughly underſtood, it may not be ſo difficult 
to. apply a Remegy_ as is generally imagined. — 
I all venture to offer my Opinion in this Mats 


ter, and how imperfect ſoever the Scheme n may 


be, I flatter myſelf there are ſome Hints in it, 
which may ſerve at leaſt as a Foundation for 
ſuch farther Inquiry, as may lead to the Diſ- 


covery of a Method that may IN anner 8 


the Putpoſe intended. | 


- 
D KW 


As to the Origin and Formation of Bogs, the 
general Opinion that they do increaſe is well 


grounded, but in what particular. Manner they 
have acquired their preſent Depth, has not been 


yet treated of in ſo Ny a Manner as might 


bo wiſhed. 


"= is obſervable; _ all FEA Lands are not 


only ſubject to Moiſture by retaining the Rains 
. fall on them, but are often liable to be o- 


verflowed by receiving the Springs that flow, as 


well as the Floods that precipitate into them, 
from the adjacent Hills or riſing Grounds. . 


Where there j is a conſtant F W of Water into 


a. Valley by means 'of Springs, and the Soil 


thereof 
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thereof will: not admit à ſufficient ſubterranoous 
Diſcharge, thoſe Waters will form a Stream in 
thoſe Parts of the Valley that lie loweſt, and 
diſcharge themſelyes into ſome. contiguous River, 
but when the Channel of ſuch Stream is by 
ſome Accident choaked up ſo that the Waters 
cannot have a free. Paſſge as. uſual, but are im- 
peded by the falling in of a. Bank, Trees, or 
ſome, ſuch adventitious Matter, and dam'd up on 
a Level with the impeding Matter, they will 
neceſſarily overflow the adjacent Parts and rife till 
find a Vente | 


When che nn of ſuch: dinpediig Myer 
is ſo great as. to rctain and bank in the Waters 
of the Valley, and make them {well and riſe to 
a very conſiderable Height, the Valley thereby 
ſuddenly becomes x Lough; when the Dam or 
Stoppage cauſes the Waters to riſe and overflow 
the Land only a few Inches, as much of the 
Valley as is fo covered with Water, cauſes the 
Soil thereof to become marſhy, and where ſuch 
Stoppage increaſes by the Acceſs of new Mat- 
ter to it, the marſhy Soil gradually riſes and be- 
comes a Bog; and it is caſy to conceive that the 
Dam not iy may, but neceſſarily muſt receive 
an Addition to it from Time to Time, by the 
thorn Herbage or floating Sedge that is ſtopp?d 
by it in it's Paſſage; for when the firm Soil of 


a Valley is changed into a Marſh, from that Time 


AZ It 


[6] 


it becomes the Haunt of wild Fowl, who reſort 
to it in great Flocks, and in ſearching for their 


Food, nip off the Moſs and other Herbage 
growing thereon; great Part of which being ſet 
afloat, and carried at the Time of Floods where 
the ſuperfluous Waters diſcharge themſelves, is 
ſtopp'd at the Dam, and ſettling there, in Time 
becomes a Congeries of matted ſedgy Subſtance, 


produces aquatick Weeds, as Flaggers, Ruſhes, 


&c. and the next Flood carrying thither more 


Sedge occaſions the Stoppage to increaſe gra- 


dually in Proportion to the Quantity of Sedge 
impeded by thoſe Weeds, and ſuppoſing the 


ſedgy Matter increaſes the Stoppage of the na- 


tural Vent + of an Inch every Year, in the Space 
of 300 Years it would cauſe the Turf of the 
Bog to increaſe in Height about 20 + Feet. 
The flow Increaſe of the Dam by Means of A 
Stoppage of the Sedge gives Time for the gra 

dual Formation of Turf. The Herbage 58 
ing on Marſhes is very ſtrong. and rank, the 
Sward whereof withers in Winter, but retains 
its Form and Subſtance while ſupplied with 
Moiſture, and that Part which is nipt off or 
ſhorn, and expoſed to alternate. Droughts and 
Moiſture, rots and putrifies, which, together 
with the Dung of the wild Fowl, becomes a 
ſlimy muddy Subſtance, fit for Vegetation, whence 
annually ariſes an Increaſe of Herbage and 


other Matter whercof Turf is compoſed, ri- 
ſing 
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1 
Gong and keeping Pace with the Increaſe of Mat- 


ter at the Dam. 


80 much of the ſhorn Herbage as is carried 

by the Draught of the Stream towards the Dam 
at the Time of Floods, and ſtop'd there, forms 
a quaking Bog, for not having any Thing for 
its Foundation but pure Water, it cauſes that 
undulating Motion obſerved in walking on it, 
and differs from a turfy Bog in that it does not 
by a Plexus of it's Roots ſpring from, or adhere 
to the earthy Soil at the Bottom, but being agi- 
tated on the Waters by the Winds, becomes a 
floating matted tough Subſtance compoſed of 
branched Moſs, the Filaments of Bogberries, 
and other Herbage that is not liable to putrify, 
by being always ſupplied with Moiſture ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve it from the Effects of a drying 
Air « or too much Heat, 


It will be proper to give ſome Account of the 
Cauſe of thoſe Pools of pure Water found in- 
terſperſed in ſeveral Parts of moſt Bogs, as well 
as thoſe large Channels of Water ſeeming like 
Rivulets running through them : the former 
were originally Hollows in the Valley, filPd by 
the ſudden rifing and flowing of the Wa- 
ters into them, as the Jatter were the natural 
Channels for the Diſcharge of the Waters of the 


Valley before it became a Bog, which by the 
A 4 ſudden 
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ſadden Stoppage at the Dam, ſwelbd the Was: 
ters of the Valley to ſuch a Heighth, that the 
Seeds of the Habage could not Tpring up from 
the Bottom thereof, as they did from thoſe Parts 
of it, that were ſhallower, leſs overflowed, and 
in Summer Time perhaps, had no ſettling . of 
Water upon themat all. -The Exiſtence of theſe 
Pools is a, ſiropg Roaſon that Bogs could not 
originally have been as they now are, becauſe 


1 admitting they were, it would be difficult to ac- 


count for the Growth of Turf in one Part of 
them and not in another; beſides, if the Waters 
of Bogs always have been, at their preſent Depth, 
inſtead of forming Bogs, they would neceſſarily 
have formed Laughs without any Turf at all in 
them, for the Matter or Turf of Bogs, being 
from ten, to perhaps twenty Feet deep in many 
Parts, and compoſed of ſuch Herbage as could 
not originally have vegetated that Depth under 
Water, it is evident no ſuch Subſtance as Turf 
could have been formed, but by the gradual 
choaking up of the natural Vent, and the In- 
cteaſe of the turfy Matter in Proportion thereto: 
Unleſs Bags haye increaſed by ſome ſuch adven-. 
titious Matter as 1 have mentioned, it , would 
be very difliult to account for thoſe large Trees 
that are found in digging Turf; for if it were 
to be ſuppoſed they might poſlibly be blown down. 
by Storms from high Hills into the Bog, they 
would always be found near the Edge thereof, 
as their Weight would immediately ſink them in 
it, 
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it; and prevent them from being 250 farther, 


whereas W are more frequently found very far 
in Bogs, conſequently they muſt have grown in 
the Place where they are found; and that part 
of the Bog muſt have been once firm Land, be- 
cauſe large Trees could not have ſupported 
themſelves againſt Storms in a quaggy or boggy 
Soil of ſo” great Depth as 10 or 20 Feet. 
Allowing that the Soil which Bogs now over- 
ſpread was once firm Land, not liable to Over- 
flowings as it now is, but became accidentally 
ſo, and that Bogs were originally formed by the 
gradual choaking up of the natural Vent of the 
Waters of the Vallies, the moſt probable Method 
of draining them, muſt be to find out and open 
the Obſtruction, and give the pent up Waters a 
free Paſſage into ſome Rivulet or Channcl lead- 
ing to ſome River. 


That all Bogs have a Communication with 
ſome River, or Rivulct,. is more than probable ; 
becauſe as I have already obſerv'd, before the 
Vallies became Bogs, they muſt have had a ſu- 
perficial Diſcharge of the Waters that flowed 
into them, otherwiſe they muſt have become 
Loughs inſtead of Bogs, and that all Bogs even 
at this Day, muſt have a ſuperficial Diſcharge 
of their Waters wien they riſe above the Surface 


of the Turf, is evident from the following Con- 
ſideration: 


10 


ſideration: Suppoſe the Bog Water by a Con- 


tinuance of wet Weather to have riſen juſt up 
to the Surface of the Turf, and while it re- 
mained at this Height, ſuch a ſudden and ex- 
ceſſive fall of Rain ſhould happen as would 
occaſion a great Flood in Rivers, how much 
higher than the Surface of the Turf would the 
Waters of the Bog at ſuch a Time riſe, if there 
was no ſuperficial Diſcharge at all? The Depth 
of Rain that would on ſuch an Occaſion fall 
immediately on the Face of the Bog, might 


probably not exceed 2 4 Inches above the Sur- 


face of the Turf; and the Increaſe of Water 
by Means of the Springs and Torrents of Wa— 
ter from the Uplands, might very reaſonably be 


computed at about 5 Times more than what 
would fall perpendicularly on it; the ſuper- 
fluent Waters in ſuch Caſe would riſe 15 Inches 


above the Surface of the Turf; but that it ne- 
ver does rife to any ſuch Height is evident 
by the Roads made through Bogs, which though 
ſometimes overflowed, yet the Depth of Water 
on them ſeldom exceeds 4 Inches, conſequently 
there muſt be a ſuperficial Diſcharge, other wiſe 
the Water woyld at ſuch Times rife to the full 
Heighth of 15 Inches above the Surface of the 
Turf: The Overflowing of a Bog therefore is 
in Proportion as the Influx from the Uplands 
and Springs excceds the Efflux, where the 


Outlet for the ſuperficial Diſcharge is ſo narrow, 


3s not to be capable of receiving and emitting 
the 
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the whole. Admitting that the ſuperfluous Wa- 
ters do diſcharge themſelves through ſome Out- 
let and find a Paſſage from the Bog to ſome 
River it neceſſarily follows, that from the Turf 
of the Bog, to where the Rivulet or Channel 
of a Rivulet ſhews itſelf, there muſt be a Deſcent 
or Fall, and that this, and no other, is the 
proper Place to open the main Drain for re- 
ceiving and diſcharging the Waters of a Bog. 


Where ſuch a Fall may probably be 
found, is explained by the Fig. ſhewing 
the Situation of the Bog, and the ' Deſcent 
from it; from A. to B. the Rivulet or Chan- 
nel through which the Springs of the Valley 
diſcharged their Water before it became a Bog, 
C. the Stoppage or Dam by the accidental fal- 
ling in of the Bank, which roſe gradually to it's 
preſent Height at D, being PI] ſuppoſe 10 
Feet. From E. to D. the ſuperficies or Level of 
the Turf of the Bog as it now is, and from 
D. to B. a ſuppoſed gradual Fall, where the 
Waters of the Bog diſcharge themſelves into the 
Rivulct at the Time of Floods. Now, by the 
Sedge ſtopping at, and increaſing the Height 
of the Dam 10 Feet, it mult cauſe either a per- 
pendicular Fall of that Depth at D, or a gra- 
dual Declination on the lower Side of the Dam 
towards B. but as no ſuch perpendicular Fall 
is to be found contiguous to any Bog, one muſt 
conclude there is thence a gradual Deſcent, and 


yet 


hy — — 


k] 
yet it is Uifficult at firſt to conceĩve how ſo 
great x Quantity of Sedge ſniould flow over the 
Dam, ſrttle and be collected fo as to join and 
be almoſt: on a Level with what is collected 
on the other Side; for on a Suppoſition that all 
the floating Sedge is not ſtop'd at the Dam, but 
in Timę of Floods the greateſt Part is carried 
over it, what can prevent it from beitig carried 
quite away with the. Flood, and conſeguently 
leave a perpendicular Fall there? It may be 
thus. accounted for; the Dam or Stoppage not 
being, perhaps above,,;6 or 8 Inches high at 
firſt, it may reaſonably be allowed that aquatick 
Weeds might fpring, as well from the Mud 
on; the lower Side, as from the ſedgy Matter 
ſopp's on the upper Side of the Dam, and 
though the Situation of the one was ſo much 


higher than the other, yet as Part of the float- 


ing Sedge (which in time of F loods eſcaped 


tho Weeds on the upper IE) would 1 ph 
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ing the 3 fide,. it would not fail, in Time, 


of joining the Sodge on the upper Side; and as 


the ſedgy Matter gradually leſſened in Quantity 
the 1 it procceded. in it's Courſe down the 
Stream by the ſeveral Impediments it met with, 
it muſt in Conſequenee thercof naturally have 
caſed a Deſcent, which muſt have continued 


without any intervening Level, till it ended and 
Joſt itſelf in the Channel leading to the River, 


where it would afford a Fall equal to the Height 


of 
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of the Dam; how far ſuch a Deſcent may ex- 
tend itſelf cannot be eaſily determined, but one 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe the Deſcent may be from 
one Quarter to half a Mile; thus by gradually 
extending itſelf ſo far, it becomes inviſible to 
the naked Eye, and this might have been hi- 
therto one very great Diſcouragement to the un- 
dertaking the draining of Bogs, for it was na- 
tural to conclude one could not expect to find 
a Fall where no ſuch was viſible, and indeed it 
muſt be confeſſed, that of all Deſcents, thoſe from 
Bogs are the moſt difficult to be diſcovered by 
the Eye; for being over-grown with aquatick 
Weeds of different Heights, they confound and 
perplex the Sight ſo, that one cannot fix it on 
any Surface to form 'the Judgment by; belides 
the Courſe of Rivulets being uſually. Serpentine, 
the Sight is broken at every Return. 


The moſt probable Method that has occurred 
to me, in order to find out where a Fall is, 
is to take Notice where a Rivulet, or Channel 
of a Rivulet ſhows itfelf adjoining the Bog 
which you will find to be in an Opening or Out- 
let between two Hills or riſing Grounds: if 
you find no Water in it in Summer Time, in- 
form yourſelf whether in Time of Floods there 
is a great Flow of Water there, if you find 
there is, you may aſſuredly depend on it, it 
is cauſed by a ſuperficial Diſcharge, and Flow 
of the Bog Water into it, and that muſt be the 

50101 proper 
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proper Place to look for and expect a Fall: 
Begin about a Mile from the Turf of the Bog; 
to trace the Channel of this Rivulet upwards, 
and when you come to ſuch aquatick Weeds as 
uſually grow on the ſedgy Parts of Bogs (which 
you will find in many Reſpects different from 


what grow in the Channels of Rivulets or on 


the turfy Parts of Bogs) conclude you are come 
to the Foot of the Deſcent, and that from thence 
there is an Aſcent to the Level of the Bog, 
wherever there is an Appearance of great Quan- 
tities of matted Sedge, called alſo old Wives 
Tow, you may be certain a great Length and 
Depth of it could not have been aggregated 
there, unleſs it were brought thither by the 
Draught of the Stream, to the Outlet where the 
ſuperfluous Waters diſcharge themſelves ; there 
is another Indication whereby you may probably 
diſcover where the Deſcent or Fall is, for there 
the Surface will be moiſt even in the hotteſt 
Weather, as high as the Level of the Bog Wa- 
ter is, by the continual oozing of the Bog Wa- 
ter through the Sedge; you will alſo obſerve 
greater Plenty of Mois than on the Superficies 
of the Turf of the Bog; here begin to take your 


Level. 


Theſe Indications will probably lead you to 
a Fall in cither a wet or dry Bog. But in a 
wet Bog, I am of Opinion, there is a more cer- 


tain and ſhorter Method to direct to the Fall 
than 


| 
| 
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than either of theſe. I have taken Notice that 
in a wet Bog, there is generally, if not always 
a viſible Channel of Water ſtretching a great 
Length, and was the original Channel for the 
Diſcharge of Waters of the Valley before it 
became a Bog, which diſappearing, I will ſup- 
pole at E, is filled up or ſkinned over with the 
floating Sedge forming a quaking Bog, as far as 
the Dam at D. in this Caſe it would be adviſe- 
able (inſtead of beginning from below B, to 
trace the Fall upwards) to begin taking your 
Level from E, and ſo proceed downwards; for 
by this Means you will be ſure of immediately 


. Wang on the Sedge, which cannot fail of be- 


ing a certain Direction in taking your Level, 
and you muſt by no Means quit the Sedge by 
deviating on one ſide or other, but tracing it 
according to it's Courſe, I think you cannot 
fail of ſoon finding a Deſcent. 


Having found a proper Fall, the next Thing 
to be conlidered is the neceſſary Breadth and 


Depth the Drains are to be cut, but before 


that is treated of it will be proper to deter- 
mine whether Bogs are Level or not, becauſe 
a general Opinion prevails that they riſe to- 
wards the Middle, and indeed where an Aſcent 
is viſible to the naked Eye, it muſt be very 
conſiderable in a Bog of a large Extent, one 


may ſuppoſe 20 Feet at leaſt, now as the 


Drains 
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Drains muſt be opened and cut on a Level 
from one End of the Bog to the other, the 
Turf of the Bog muſt be cut 20 Feet deeper 
in the Middle than in the Extremities, and 
the making your Drains ſo deep would not only 
be too Expenſive, but alſo endanger their clo- 
ſing again, as the great Weight of Matter that 
muſt neceſſarily be thrownout of the Drains, would 
preſs in the Sides ; but the following Reaſons 
will I hope be ſufficient to prove that all Bogs 

are on a Level, and have no real Riſe of any 
Conſequence more in one Part than another. 

It will be readily granted that the Bog Water 
cannot be otherwiſe than on a Level, and why 
the Surface of the Turf ſhould any where riſc 
20 Feet higher than it, to me is inconceivable , 

therefore if Bogs appear to riſe towards the 
Middle of them, it muſt be a Deceptio viſits, in 
the ſame Manner- as the Sea appears to- one 
ſtanding on the Shore, to riſe conſiderably to- 
wards the Horizon; ſo to one ſtanding in a le- 
vel open Country, the Land may ſeem to riſe 
where the View terminates, though in Reality it 
does not, But to make it ſtill more evident, 
let any one take, Notice of a Bog at the Time 
of it's beginning to overflow, and I believe he 
will find the Surface in the Middle will be co- 
vered with Water as ſoon as the Surface in any 
other Part of it, beſides, in making Roads 
een Bogs where they are obliged to cut 
| Trenches 
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Trenches on each Side thereof, the Water lies 
in the Trenches at an equal Diſtance from 
the Surface of the Turf from one End to 
the other, which it could not do if the Face 
of the Bog was not on a Level; this being 
allow'd, 8 


The Drains muſt be cut ſo broad, as eaſily 
to drain off the ſuperfluous Waters of the Bog 
into the Rivulet contiguous thereto, and ſo deep, 
as to leave a Soil fit for the Uſes of Agricul- 
ture, without being liable to-be overflowed even 
at the time of the greateſt Floods : In order to form 
a Judgment, what Quantity of Water is neceſ- 
ſary to be diſcharged through the Drains, I 
ſhall ſuppoſe the Bog to be drained, is at the 
Head of the River Boyne, and extends four 
Miles, it muſt be enquired how. many cubic 
Feet of Water the main Drain muſt contain to 
diſcharge the Waters that may probably be ſup- 
poſed to fall or flow into ſuch a Space: In 
order to this, I compute how many Foot of 
Water there is at Olabridge (being near the End 
of it's Courſe) where the River is 120 Feet in 
Breadth, and find that the Quantity of Water 
flowing there at the Time of Floods, does not 
exceed 480 cubic Feet, by the ſerpentine Courſe 
the River takes, it runs about 70 Miles, conſe- 
quently it receives near 27 Feet of Water every 
4 Miles, upon a Suppoſition, chat 4 Miles at 

B the 
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che Head yields 2 proportionate Quantity of 
Water to 4+ Miles towards , the End + its 
Courſe, which it cannot do, becaufe in Sum- 
mer there is little, and generally no Appea- 
rance of Water running towards it's Head,, when 
at the ſame Time there are from 30 to 50 
Feet running towards it's End, and may be 
thus accounted for. The Rains that fall on 
the interior Parts of an Ifland, and which are 
immed lately conveyed into Rivers, foak into the 
Earth, where finding à ſubterrancous Paffage 
tending Orr a Deelivity towards the Sea, the 
Waters thereof may not be received im Ri- 
vers till they have approached near the Sea; 
conſequently, the Quantity of Water that flows 
into that Part of à River that is within a Mile 
of the Sea, is far greater in Proportion than the 
Quantity of Water hind can be received into it, 
within the ſame Space in any other Part of it. 
In Regard to the Head of a River where a 
Bog joins it, there ſeldom appears any Quant 
of Water in it, except at the Time of the 
Bogs overflowing; for as the Waters of 4 Bog 
are pent up, and dam'd in, they are thereby 
prevented from conſtantly ſupplying the Chan- 
nel of the River, by retaining the Springs that 
would other wiſe flow into it, and are divened 
another Way, that is, by a ſubterraneous Diſ- 
charge; for in a great Extent of Soil ir may 
OO be ſuppoſed, there are many Parts 

of 
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df it gravelly, or at teaft of fuch 4 Texture, as 
to admit of a ſubterrancous Difcharge of it's 
Waters, and the Eſflux this Way is not only 
oſten equal id, but exceeds the Influx, as ap- 
pears by ch Waters of ſome Bogs ſubſiding in 


Summer Time a very great Depth below the 
Surface of the Turf, even fo as to leave them 
quite dry, nay, even in Winter this ſubterraneous 
Diſcharge is generally ſufficient to prevent 
Bogs from overflowing except in extream wet 
Weather, patticularly when great Floods hap- 
pen: What therefore is prineipally to be guard- 
ed againſt, and conſidered in + Regard te the 
Breadt h the Drains are to be cut, is the Height 
of Water that is above the Surface of the 
Turf of the Bog at the Time of theſe occaſional 
Floods, and ſuppoſing that all the Waters thar 
can at ſuch Time fall on a Bog, and run into 
it from the adjacent Parts, would, if collected 
mto one Channel, really take up the Space of 
a7 cubic Feet; it will not hence follow, that 
the main Drain (if made wide and deep 
enough) could ſuddenly receive ſuch a Quantity 
even at the Time of Floods; becauſe the Wa- 
ters falling on, and ſoaking gradually into a 
tarfy Soil of fo great a Space as 4 Miles, 
would not precipitate into the Drains with that 
Violence they do into a River, but diffuſing 
themfelyes through the Turf of the Bog, would 
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gradually run off through the Drains, and 
be ſeveral Days in diſcharging. Whereas the 
Waters that fall from Lands lying on a De- 
clivity (as moſt do near Rivers) flow into the 
Rivers with Rapidity, ſuddenly ſwell them, and 
diſappear in a Day or two; but if thoſe Waters 
which fall into the narrow Bounds: of a River, 
were to be diffuſed. over à Plain of four Miles 
Extent, they would be ſo ſhallow, that 1 am 
fully perſuaded (when the Waters of a Bog 
have ſubſided in Summer to the Depth of four 
Feet, and Drains cut that Depth) the Floods of 
the ſuccceding' Winter would not at any Time 
cauſe the Waters to riſe in thoſe Drains above 
eight or ten Inches at moſt, that is, a Diſ- 
charge of about five cubic Feet of Water 
will prevent the Bog from overflowing at any 
Time. By the Obſervation Mr. Derham, 
and others have made, in Regard to the Depth 
of Rain falling in five different Climates, it 
appears that in the wetteſt of thoſe Climates, 
it did not in any one Week exceed three 
Inches ; now, allowing a Bog may receive into 
it five Times more Water from the adjacent 
Parts than falls on it perpendicularly, it would 
riſe only eighteen Inches in a whole Week, 
it there was no Diſcharge of the Waters at all 
within that Time; how much leſs Depth of 
Water then, muſt there be in the Drains, 
when 
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when it is {continually diſcharging itſelf as it 
flows into them; as well as what ſubſides into 
the Earth by Means of à ſubterrancous Paſ- 
ſage? From theſe Reaſons, I cannot help con- 
cluding, that a main Drain capable of diſ- 
charging about five ſquare Feet of Water, is 
ſufficient to prevent the Overflow ing of a Bog 
even at the Time of the greateſt, Floods, 
Though 1 have ſuppoſed the main Drain being 
cut ſix Feet broad, and diſcharging about five 
cubic Feet of Water will be ſufficient to drain 
a Bog of only four Miles Extent, yet it pro- 
bably may be. ſufficient for a Bog of a much 
greater Extent, becauſe the greater the Extent 
a Bog is, the greater is the ſubterraneous Diſ- 
charge ; beſides, Bogs of a very large Extent, 
have often two Outlets for diſcharging their 
Waters if our Maps may be depended on, 
where it ſeems the Waters of the Bog be- 
tween Clonballoct and Portarlington, are on the 
South diſcharged, by the River Barrow, and 
thoſe on the North by the River Boyne, 


The Breadth of the main Drain being de- 
termined, I ſhall next conſider how deep the 
Drains muſt be cut, fo as to leave a Soil fit 
for the Uſes of Agriculture, and not liable to 
be overflowed. To cut them four Feet deep, 
will I think anſwer that Purpoſe; for when 
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the Waters of the Bog are (drained to that 
Depth, | the Fat, of the Bog: will ſubſide a- 
bout I 4 Faot more or leſs, according to the 
bra. or looſer Texture thereof, and leave a 
Soil above the Leuel of the Bog- water about 
1 Foot in iT imei of Floods, 24 Feet in wet 
Weather, and about 4 Feet in dry Summer Wea- 
ther g that is the Water will ſubſide about 1 1 
Foot below the Bottom of the Drains, even in 
wet Bogs; it is well known there are two 
Sorts of Bogs, the one wet even in Summer; 
the other dry, but even thoſe called wet Bogs, 
are generally dry about .1 Fot below the 
Surtace of the Turf in the Summer, therefore 
if the: Waters of a wet Bog ſubſide about 1 4 
Foot from the Surface now, when trenched 
and drained: off, they will ſubſide the fame 
Dopth below the Bottom of the Drains, and 
cohſequtntly! leave a Soil of about four Feet in 
Summer, which will be fully ſufficient ro anſwer 
all:the'Ends of Agriculture, except the plant- 
ing Forrelt Trees, and the Sojl will be firm 
enough to bear Carriages on it, for it is eaſy 
t conceive what Firmneſs even a turfy Soil of 
our Ebct will acquire, when ſunk and con- 
tracted into 2+ Feet, and what a great Weight 
at will bear, when it is ſupported by, and reſts 
on ow firm a oy as Turf and Water. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Tot, in his Hiſtory of Oxforyſlire, gives 
an Inſtance of an Huſbandman that drained a 
Bog efſectually, by cutting the Drains only three 
Feet deep, and though by the ſubſiding of the 
Turf, they were reduced to the Depth ot about 1 
Foot or 1 Foot 3, yet the Soil was ſo firm, 

he ſays, as to bear Engliſh Carriages on it, P 
which [ make not the leaſt Doubt, 


If cutting the Drains only four Feet, ſhould 
be found upon Tryal not to be ſufficient, cut 
them five Feet decp. | 


As the Succeſs of the Undertaking depends 
on your having found a proper Fall, be 
very certain of it before you are at the Ex- | 
pence of penny the Drains. * 


The Drains muſt be laid out according to the 
differing Circumſtances of Bogs. Some Springs 
are continually running, and diſcharging near as 
great a Quantity of Water in Summer as in Win- 
ter, while others quite diſappear in Summer, or 
at leaſt diſcharge very little in Compariſon to 
what they do in Winter: Thoſe that con- 
tinually flow into a Bog, muſt always keep it 
more or leſs full of Water, and conſtitute what 
we call a wet Bog, thoſe that have little or no 
Springs running into them, and are only occa- 
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ſionally ſupplied with Water from. the * 
are called dry Bogs. 


Ihe wet Bog ſhews a Channel of pure Wa- 
ter, where the Land Floods, as well as Springs, 
originally centered and diſcharged themſelves, 
before the Valley became a Bog, the Paſſage 
whereof being obſtructed (as J have before ob- 
ſerved) the Channel became thereby broader ; 
hence it neceſſarily follows, that as the Valley 
had originally a Diſcharge for the Waters that 
flowed into it, ſo it now has a ſuperficial Diſ- 
charge, when the Waters riſe above the Level of 
the Turf; therefore the opening a Drain, and 
running it from the Fall into this Channel, muſt 
cauſe a Diſcharge of the Waters as formerly, at 
leaſt to ſuch a Depth as the Drain is cut: How- 
ever, it may be difficult to ſuppoſe, that a ſingle 
Drain cut only five Feet deep, and fix Feet 
broad can be ſufficient to drain off the Waters 
that fall from the Uplands into this Channel, e- 
ſpecially where the Bog is of ſo large an Ex- 
tent, that the Space between the Borders of the 
Bog and the Drain, may ſometimes be two or 
three Miles; whereby the Waters having ſo 
great a Space to pervade, would make fo flow a 
Progreſs through the Turf as to cauſe an Over- 
flowing, before it could reach to, and diſcharge 
itſelf into the Drain: But as theſe Waters did 
originally 
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originally pervade that Space through the Graſs 
into the Channel, and very probably without o- 
verflow ing it, I cannot ſee any Reaſon why it may 
not do the ſame now through the Turf; for tho” 
I do allow that Turf is a Subſtance ſomewhae 
more compact, and cannot ſuffer the Water fall- 
ing on it to pervade it quite ſo faſt as through 
growing Graſs, yet the Difference is fo trifling 
as ſcarce to admit of Altercation about it ; for 
whoever conſiders the porous Nature of Turf 
muſt allow that Water pervades it with ſome 
Celerity, when there is a Paſlage made for its 
Diſcharge, as is well known by cutting Turf be- 
low the Bog Watcr, where one no ſooner makes 
a Cut and throws out the Sod, but 'the Vacuity 
made thereby fills inſtantly with Water: Indeed 
where the Fall of Water from the Uplands into 
the Bog is very unequal, ſo that in ſome Parts 
the Waters are collected into a great Body and 
fall like a Torrent from ſome Gap or Aperture 
of the Uplands into the Bog, I will allow it may 
be neceſſary to open a ſecondary Drain to receive 
ſuch collected Waters, and convey them into the 
main Drain more immediately than they can be 
ſuppoſed to pervade the Turf. 


In a dry Bog there is no ſuch Channel of pure 
Water, and this is owing to its not being ſup- 
plied with Water by Springs as the other is, 

therefore 
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abe it. muſt receive its Supply of Water from: 
fome other Source, and this muſt be from 4 more 
than ordinary Fall of Water from the Uplands, 
for it feems this as well as a wet Bog is ſubject 
to occaſional Overflowings, and theſe Land 
Floods are very probably mort violent than in a 
wet Bog; as the Uplands arc uſually found to lie 
higher and to extend farther, oonſequenthy more 
| Water flows: from them in wet Weather than 
from the Uplands of wet Bogs, which do not riſe 
fo high, and are not ſo extenſive ; and as the 
higher and more extenſive the LU plands of a dry 
> Bog arc; the more Gaps or Apertures there pro- 
bably are in chem that collect and emit larger 
Quantities of Water: in order therefore to drain 
off theſe Land Floods more effectually, it may | 
be neceſſaty not only to open the main Drain | 
wider in a dry Bog, but alſo to cut ſecondary 
Drains from each Gap or Aperture that emits 
large Quantities of Water, in order to .reccive 
and convey them into the main Drain, which 
muſt be opened quite through the Bog. Four or 
five of ſuch. ſecondary Drains, according to the 
| Extent of the Bog, may be ſufficient to convey 
the principal Part» of theſe Waters immediately 
into the main Drain, while the leſſer Falls of Wa- | 
ter may be left to diffuſe themſelves through the 
Turf without any Danger of overflow ing it. So 
few Drains being allowed to be ſufficient, it will 
occur to every one how inconſiderable the Ex- 
pence 
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enes cf 'didining even u Bog of the greateſt 
Extent will be, whether it be a wet or à dry 
one: And it is hoped this Conſideration will in- 
duce thoſe Gentlemen who have Eſtates bordering 
on Boge to make an Attempt to drain them, as 
the E rittent at leaſt will coſt very little; for 
in a wet Bog there will be no Occaſion to open 
the mein Dran above eight or ten Inches below 
the Surface of the Bog Water, nor broader than 
three Feet, which being done, take Notice how 
much the Water ſubſides in ſuch a Space of Time, 
and you will! be able to judge w lether | it will be 
adviſeable to open it the full Breadth and Depth; 
and in regard to a dry Bog. you may try whether 
the opening one main Drain quite through it, the 
full Depth, and Breadth, may not anſwer the End 
without opening any Econlary Drains, tho? not 
ſo immediately; for allowing the Bog Water to 
have ſubſided a conſiderable Depth, the next Land 
Floods falling on different Parts of the Turf of 
the Bog would be ſoon ſoaked up as into a Sponge, 
all the Tyme ſpreading through the Turf, and 
making their -Progreſs towards the main Drain, 
where as faſt as they flow in, are diſcharged ; 
and granting that by this Means five or ſix cubic 
Feet of Water-is continually diſcharging itſelf, 
it muſt be allowed that ſuch a Quantity of Water, 
joined with what the Turf would contain within 
iſelf, might very probably prevent an overflow- 
ing, or if it ſhould happen to overflow, it mult 
ſoon 
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ſoon ſubſide and be diſcharged-by Means of this 
ſingle Drain. 


The Method of cutting through Turf is fo 
well known, that it is needleſs to ſay any thing 
on that Head, but the opening a Paſſage through 
Sedge being ſeldom or perhaps never practiſed, 
it may not be thought -impertinent, to make ſome 
Obſervations thereon, as the Method of Opera- 
tion muſt be quite different. Sedge being com- 
pos'd of ſhorn Herbage, whoſe-[Ramifications 
arc matted and interwoven by the Agitation of 
the Waters, and theſe again ſtrengthened by a 
plexus of the ſtrong Fibres of the Roots of 
Weeds growing thereon, form a very tough Sub- 
ſtance, elaſtick, and reſiſting the Force of the 
Spade like a Bundle, of -Hemp or Flax : There- 
fore inſtcad of cutting through this ſedgy Sub- 
ſtance as you do Turf, -it muſt be torn up by pro- 
per Inſtruments, as Prongs with the Points bent 
inwards, and where its Stubbornneſs will not ſuffer 
it to be ſeparated in that Manner, it muſt be 
cut horizontally with an Inſtrument like a Mat- 
rock, but with an Edge of the Length of an 
Hay Knife, the Prongs at the ſame Time keeping 
it on the ſtretch till the Mattock has freed it ; 
you will find this Subſtance will reach from 


where you open the Drain at the Fall, till you 
come 
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come to the Level or Turf of the Bog: Having 
before obſerv'd that this Sedge is compoſed of 
ſuch ſnorn Herbage as is not liable to putrify, by 
always retaining as much Moiſture as will pre- 
ſerve it from the Effects of a drying Air or too 
much Heat; tho' this holds good in regard to a 
wet Bog, yet I very much doubt whether it will 
in regard to a dry one; for as the latter often 
continues a-long Time without filling, the Air 
and Heat in the mean Time would not only ab- 
forb all its Humidity on the Surface, but before 
it could receive a ſufficient Supply of Moiſture, 
the ſhorn Herbage would rot, moulder into Dult 
and thence become Soil, and probably form a ſtiff 
earthy kind of Turf: but whatever Subſtance it 
becomes, you may reſt ſatisfied it is different from 
the generality of the Turf of the Bog, and 
that will be Indication enough to ſhow that 
wherever you. find it to extend a great Length 
and Breadth it leads to a Fall. In regard to 
the Trouble and Tediouſneſs of cutting through 
the tough Sedge of a wet Bog, it may be adviſe- 
able to avoid it entirely and open the main 
Drain through the Land contiguous to it, if the 
Quality of the Soil and Situation of ſuch Land 
will admit of it; this every ones Diſcretion will 
direct him in. 


As 
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As Accident firſt cauſed theſe vaſt Tracts of 
Land to become unproſitable, ſo Negligence 
has fuffered them to ſpread and make daily En- 
croachments, which are the more dangerous as 
they gam Ground unperceived, and by ſuch {low 
and mfenfible Degrees that the Loſs is not imme- 
diately felt, but in a great-Length of Time the 
growing Evil cannot fail of affecting the Publick 
in a very high Degree: To ſhow the itt Conſe- 
quences of not putting a Stop to ſuch Encroach- 
ments, it may be remarked, that if the Stoppage 
at the Dam ſhould cauſe a Bog to enereaſe and 
riſe every Year half an Inch, this, tho? ſeemingly 
mconſiderable, may be a Means of overſpread- 
ing very great Tracts of Land much ſooner 
chan is imagined, for when by its' continuing an- 
nually to riſe, the Bog Water has gained the 
Summit of a riſing Ground, it thence' flows into 
the low Grounds or ſpreads itſelf into the adja- 
cent Flat, making them firſt Marſhes, then Bogs, 
and thus, proceeding from one Place to another, 
lays waſte wherever it ſpreads, continuing and 
enlarging its Detaſtation in proportion as the Wa- 
ter thereof riſes, and the Situation of the neigh- 
bouring Lands admit. 


As 
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As the draining theſe vaſt Reſervoirs of Water 
muſt neceſſarily be a Means of regaining the 
Land they have laid waſte, and as the Enlarge- 
ment of Tillage or Agriculture of any Kind is of 
the greateſt Importance, every Attempt to anſwer 


that End will, *tis hoped, be fayourably received 
by the Public, [ 
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